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MEMOIRS 


the Public and Privafe Life of John Howard, 
the Philanthropist. 


(Conchided from page 77.) 


We have already stated, that in our opi- 
ion too mach of Mr. Brown’s large volume 
, consumed by extracts from well-known 
orks, and by trivial details. | Howard’s 
rection for children is demonstrated, at 
yzth, by his giving an infant a shilling. 
nd his humanity, by his. bringing nezus to 
fenale passénger in acoach. Surely these 
mfs were needless ; if not, they are insuf- 
vient. Still there is so much more to delight 
santo tire us in this stupendous quarto, and 

n the repetitions from Howard's publica- 
ons are so well chosen and useful, that we 

rather inclined to. thank than to disparage 
compiler for pressing them again upon 
ur consideration. They are indeed worthy 
yf the best consideration of every man living. 

Before concluding with a few anecdotes 
mn other extracts, we may notice that a 
portrait of Howard, and another of his se- 

dwife, ornament this volume. The for- 
met is said to be from a drawing from the 
je  oloway, for the original would never 
it likeness ; but it appears to us to 
bear marks of being done from a mask after 
death, or a wax model. Of these masks, 
two wre taken by Prince Potemkiu, at 

Chesson, one of which he kept 
is in the possession of Mr. Whitbread. The 
jmcription to the engraving of the lady, 
ates her to have been the. * favourite" 

ite of Mr. Howard, which odd phrase is 

peated in the body of the book, (page 38.) 
both ure neatly executed. 

With a general commendation of a work, 
he particular defects of which we have spe- 
ified rather in justice than in censure, we 
bke our leave;of it, subjoining, the-specimens 

ady promised; .. °° : +. 

Sir W. Wake and Mr. Sparrow: were the! 
imal candidates of Messrs. Whitbread and} 
oward, for Bedford. . 

‘A clergyman of, the established church, 
warm supporter of the patfiotic, candidates,’ 
me sabbath morning, during the heat of the! 

ction, took for his text that passage of St. 
atthew's gospel, in -which the question is 
proposed by our Lord to his disciples, “ are 
nt two sparrows -sold for, a farthing ;" 
hence this encouragement to their perseve- 
nee and their faith is, deduced, ‘fear ye 
it, therefore, ye are of more value than: 
many sparrows.’ ’ 

Howard’s method of treating postillions 
ho did not obey his directions as to driving’ 
st or slow, is thus related :-— 

‘Finding that they would seldom comply 
ith his wishes, “*at the end of a stage, 
hen the driver had been perverse, he desired 
he landlord to send for some poor industrious 
iow, or other proper object of charity, 
id to introduce such person and the driver 
gether. He thew paid the latter his fare, 
nd told him, that as he had not thought 
oper to attend to his repeated requests as 
b the, manner of being driven, he should not 
mike him-any present; but, to show hin: 
at he did not withhold it out of a principk 

parsimouy, he would give the poor per- 

present double the sum usually given te 
postillion, This he did, and dismissed the 
ries. He had not long practised this 

Me, he said, before he experienced the 

effects of it on all the ruads where he 

R known,” » 

Uur patriots of 1818, lament pathetically 
wer the subversion of Vevice, and its sdb- 
tien to Austria, Let them attend ! 

‘OF the despotism of this free government 
Wlearnt, whilst residing under. its protec- 
on, two instances, which, on his return i 
Tiglaod, he related to his friend Dr. Brown 

0 whose memoranda they are now tran- 

Tied nearly eerbutim :—‘* A Germar 





; the other} 











chant happening to be at Venicé on bu- 


siness, supped every night at a small inn, 
in company with w few other persons. An 
officer of the state inquisition came to him 
one evening, and ordered him to follow whi- 
ther he led, and to deliver to him his truyk, 
after having put his seal upon it. The mer- 


chant asked why he must do this, but re+ 


ceived no avswer to his enquiry,.- except 
by the officer's putting his hand to his lips 
as a signal for silence. He then muftled his 
head in a cloak, and guided him, through 
different streets, to a low gate which he was 
ordered to enter; and, stooping down, he 
was led through various passages under 
ground, to a small dark apartment, where 
he continued all that night. The next day 
he was conducted iuto a larger room bung 
with black, with a single ~wax light, and a 
cracifix on its mantle-piece. Having remain- 
ed here in perfect solitude for a couple of 
days, he suddenly saw a curtain drawn, and 
heard a voice questioning him concerning his 
name, his business, the company he kept, 
and particularly whether he had not been, 
on a certain day, in the society of persons 
who were mentioned, and heard an abbé, 
who was also named, make use of expressions 
now accurately repeated. At last he was 
asked if he should know the abbé if he saw 
him, and on his answering that he should, a 
long curtain was drawn aside, and he saw 
this very person hanging on a gibbet. He 
was then dismissed. The other circumstance, 
or rather combination of circumstances, 
happened but a sheri time before Mr. How- 
ard’s visit, to a senator of this arbitrary re- 
public. Called up from his bed one night 
by an officer of this same inquisition, and 
commanded to follow him, he obeyed the 
summons, and found a gondola waiting near 
his door, in which he was rowed out of the 
harbour to a spot where another gondola was 
fastened te a post. Into this he was ordered 
to step, and the cabin-door being opened, 
he was conducted into it, and as a dead body 
with a rope about its neck was shown to him, 
he -was asked if he knew it. . He answered 
that he did, and shook through every limb 
as he spoke ; but he was then conveyed back 
to his house, and nothing more was ever 
said to him on the subject. The body he 
had seen was that of the tutor to his chil- 
dren, who had been carried out of his house 
that very night and strangled. The senator, 
delighted with this young man’s conversation, 
used to treat him with great familiarity, and 
in those unguarded moments communicated 
to him some political matters of no great 
importance, but which he thoughtlessly 
mentioned again to others ; an imprudence 
for which he paid dearly with his life, whilst 
his generous patron was thus admonished of 
his indiscretion by the sight of his strangled 
body.”’ ‘* Has not the vengeance of heaven,” 
asks Dr. Brown, in transcribing for the use 
of this work these two interesting anecdotes, 
‘been justly inflicted on such a government, 
by sweeping it from the face of the earth ?”’ 
The following is a more pleasing anecdote, 
—premising that Mr. Howard's food for the 
day usually consisted of iwo penny rolls, 
with some butter, cheese, or sweetineats, a 
pint of milk, five.or six cups of green tea, 
and a roasted apple just before going to bed. 
‘A nobleman. in Ireland importunately 
entreated the honour of his company at 
dinner, and he, at length, accepted the in- 
vitation, on the express condition that the 
dinner should consist of nothing but pota. 
toes. When introduced to the table, he 
accordingly found it spread with nineteen 
dishes of that useful vegetable, each cooked 
in a different manner. Such an unexpected 
display of ingenuity caused him, however, 
to regret the condition he had imposed, 
thinking that he should bave given less 


trouble to his noble host and hostess, and | 


to their servants, had he left them to pre- 
pare a dinner iv their own way. From the 
same respectable quarter | have been fur- 
nished with a proof of his inflexible in- 
tegrity, as exhibited during one of the 
Jater of his visits to this sister kingdom. 
in the course of his inquiries into the abuses 
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tthe Extremities of the Poor.”’ 








to whose correction the chief energies of his 
life were devoted. it was his inflexible rule 
nevef to accept of a present, whatever might 
be the pretence under which it was offered. 
On detecting some very gross mismanage- 
ment in a prison in Ireland, the nobleman 
under whose hereditary jurisdiction it was 
placed, learning the name of the stranger 
who had visited it, and alarmed lest the par- 
ticulars of the wretched condition in which 
he found it should be made public, in order 
to conciliate his favour, pressed upon his 
acceptance a very valuable jewel, ostensibly 
as a token of his esteem for his extensive 
and unremitted exertions in the cause of hu- 
manity. ‘That token, however, Mr. Howard 
firmly refused to receive at his hands ;” but 
on obtaining from him a solemn promise that 
the abuses which he minutely pointed out to 
his attention: should forthwith be corrected, 
and finding on a subsequent visit to the pri- 
son in question that they were so, he sup- 
pressed the representation it was his intention 
to have given, with his wonted faithfulness, 
to the public.’ 

We should be glad to add to these little 
stories some of the graver reflections which 
we meet with in this volume—but our limits 
are already over-stepped, and we can only 
quote one truly benevolent triad, worthy ot 
its author - 

“Our Saperfluities should be given up 
for the convenience of others— 

‘‘Our Conveniencies should give place to 
the necessities of others— 

«© And even our Necessities give way to 





Review of Literary Gaxette. 


Mr. Epiror—To your very judicious 
review of Howard's Life (No. 97) I beg 
leave to add one or two slight anecdotes 
connected with the Hibernian tour of that 
eccentric, but amiable philanthropist, about 
17388. In a tour inthe North, he waited 
upon a venerable clergyman, who, on the 
announcement of the name of his visitor, 
said with some eagerness, “ Are you, sir, 
any relative of that great and good Howard, 
of whom we have lately heard so much ?” 
lo which Howard candidly, and in a 
sprighly tone, replied, ‘ You see the man, 
sir. 

In the course of conversation, speaking 
of his Turkish tour, he related, that whilst 
taking a Sunday evening’s walk on the 
beach, at the island of Scio, he stopped at 
a stall kept by a poor Greek, where he saw 
a religious tract written by one of the earlier 
Scottish divines. ‘1 purchased it,” said 
he, “for a few aspers; and it was my com- 
panion in the days of my pilgrimage.” 

The Sovereign and Burgesses waited 
upon him, and wished to give him a great 
dinner, which he declined, but said that he 
would be happy to drink tea with them, if 
his time would permit. 

I can add as a fact, that Mr. Howard 
began his very abstemious, or rather flesh- 
abstinent course of life, earlier than his 
biofraphers suppose. In his friendly and 
even confidential conversations with the 
clergyman alluded to, he said, that his wife 
(who died in 1763) would have adepted the 
same course, “but he told her that one fool 
was enough in a family.” Of his son he 
spoke, more than once, with great tender- 
ness and regret, from the state of his health 
at that period. Q. 








ON THE PENAL LAWS, 





(Prom a high Tory Journal. 





One of the most important topics of public discus- 
ison in the present day, is the state of the laws of this 
country. ‘There are many enlightened und good men, 
who ardently desire to see a revision of the code (if it 
may so he calledj—to see it carefully examined with » 
due regard to the present state of society—and estab- 
lished on principles of equity and reason. The prin- 
ciples on which good laws are founded are immutable, 
and co-existent with religion and morality ; truth and 
moral justice can never become obsolete; but many 








laws, which, at the time of their enactment, were 
supposed to be founded on a just principle, are now, 
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from the varying relations of society—the altered value 
of money—the improvement of the arts and sciences 
—and the general spread of knowledge—become ridi- 
culous in theory, and impracticable of execution ; fot 
instance— 

“ By the 1 James I. cap. 12.—If any shall be con- 
victed to have used invocation, or conjuration of any 
evil spirit, or to have consulted, covenanted with, 
entertained, employed, fed, or rewarded any such 
spirit; or taken up any dead person, or the skin, bone, 
or other part thereof, to have used in witchcraft, sor- 
cery, charm, or inchantment, or to have used any of 
the said arts, to kill, consume, and lame any person, 
they, together with their accessaries betore the fact, 
shall suffer as felons, without benefit of clergy. 

“1 and 2 Phil. and Mary, cap. 4—None shall trans- 
port any lewd people, who call themselves Egyptians, 
(Gipsies) into the realm of Wales, on pain of £40, 
and it shall be felouy (without clergy) for them to 
remain above a month in England or Wales. 

“5 Eliz. cap. 20.—Any person whatsoever consort- 
ing with Egyptians for the space of a month, shall be 
adjudged a felon without clervy. 

“1 Henry, cap. 5.—-All hishmen shall avoid the 
kingdom except graduates, beneficed men, lawyers 
having inheritance in England, and of English parents, 
religious persons, professed’ merchants, burgesses, and 
other inhabitants of good fame ; and persous married 
in England, and all they shall find surety for the good 
abearing.” 

But we shall not take up more of the time of our 
readers, with proving that which as @ genevul position 
no one contests. No reasonable man denies the posi- 
tion that the laws may, in some cases, require occasional 
alterations, or entire abolition, ‘I'he practice of Par- 
liament is a public acknowledgement of the necessity 
of the thing, a large.proportion of the bills passed in a 
Session being for the og of repealing, altering, or 
amending acts already in existence. But there are 
men, who, from the purest motives, object to the rece 
tification of acknowledged abuses, because they are 
connected with much that is good and necessary. They 
fear to take out the stain lest they should destroy the 
garment. Such persons, so far from being censurable, 
are deserving of every praise for their tenacity. Ia 
the case of repealing or altering avy established law, 
sanctioned by age and strengthened by continual prac- 
tice, the utmost care isto be observed. Nothing but 
the clearest proof of the necessity of the alteration 
should be attended to, and a proposed sabstitute ot 
stteration should be most satisfactorlly shown to be 
what it professes to be—a useful amendment ‘Va 
abrogate a law which is in constant practice, without 
giving someth'ng more, or at least equaliy, effective 
and proper in its place, is like ( king iway a supporte 
ing column, to the detrimenc and danger oi che bvilde 
ing. But when a law, by a change of times or cire 
cumstances, becomes ir jurious to che public, and unjust 
to individuals, it is then the dury of every man to ene 
deavour, as far as in him lies, to obtain on alteracion, 
and to use his utmost skill to separate the dross from 
the gold. 

We are enemies to innovation, and untess a very 
strong case was made out, shoul! always feel inclined 
in public matters, to tread in the steps of our fore- 
fathers. Sucha case to us appears to be made out with 
respect to the present penal code of this country, and 
our decided opimon is, that it requires alteration. 

Chis is no question of party—no struggle between 
Whig and hate it is a matter of seal duty tempe- 
rately to consider whether the punishment of crime is 
adapted to produce the great ends of prevention, 
atonement, and reformation. ‘fhe organ of public 
feeling—the Press, bas long been strenuously employed 
to point out the inadequacy of the system: repeated 
attempts have been made in Parliament to procure ata 
alteration, and the question is now fairly before the 

ublic. A revisal ot the Statute Book is loudly called 

or, ‘The late Earl Stanhope laboured in the vineyard 
wich great energy, and we hope yet to see it weeded 
by equally able hands. 

Many persons regret to find the great Law officers 
averse to alteration in the Laws, but we must consider 
them as acting with the greatest propriety. ‘They are 
guided by sound general principles. It is for them 10 
make a stand against all alteration of existing laws—to 
draw forth all their talent to justity that which they 
have been in the habit of putting in practiceto use 
every argument that learning or ingenuity can suggest, 
until they are borne down by the clearest proof. If 
the dispensers of the Law were to yield to every sug- 
gestion for altering the law of the land, there would 
be little security for liberty or property. When we 
speak of the supporters of the Law in its present stace, 
it should be recollected that they are supporting that 
which the wisdom of a British Parliament - enacted, 
and that, partieularly with reepect to the criminal law, 
they can have no selfish or interested motives for wish« 
ing to continue the system. 

During a long and distressing war the public attention 
was only oc¢asionally drawn to the consideration of 
the criminal law of the country; a return of peace 
leaving the minds of men mere disengaged, they are 
more forcibly bent towards that which the great in- 
crease of crime has rendered so pecuiiarly prouiinent, 
and we do not know when the question could be more 
properly discussed than at the present moment. It is 4 
subject that interests the feelings of humanity, and 
should rouse no political dispute nor create any personal 
animosity. The contending parties on such a topic, both 
argue for the benefit of magkind, and nothing but 
good can be the result. 

On public questions the conduct of the Corporate body 
of the Metropolis is always looked to with great intes 
rest, and the proceedings which took place at a Court 
of Common Council, held on Thursday sen. are weil 
worthy the attention of the public. The Resolutions 
passed on the occasiun are very comprehensive, and 
though they suggest no precise remedy, yet they ver 
forcibly set fotth the evils of the present system. x 
knowledge of the disease is a great step towards a 
cure. From our reading, and trom observation, we 
consider the facts stated in these resolutions to be cor- 
rectly stated. ‘iheir sum and substance are as followas 
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By the existing laws of Great Britaia 200 crimes 4re 
pu: fshable with death: treason and murder and pri- 
vatcly stealing in a shop to the amount of 5s. subjecting 
the offender to the same punishment—that crime has 
for some years been increasing in number and maligni- 
ty—that capital convictions are very disproportionate 
to the number of acquittals, and that executions are 
still more disproportionate to the number of capital 
convictions. There have been, from 1812 co 1817 In- 
clusive, in the county of Middlesex, 11,955 persons 
committed for trial, of whom 11@2 were capitally 
convicted, and but 11% executed—that many persons 
refuse to prosecute, and jurymen relax the sanctity of 
their oath, rather than be instrumental to the punish- 
ment of death for minor offences; by which many 
nders are encouraged to advance to the com- 


iffe 
ete y not being timely checked 


Mission of greater crimes, b 
by a proper punishment 
Many persons wish for the establishment of a code 
of laws adapted to every shade of guilt, but such an 
idea is a chimerical one. Human ingenuity cannot 
map out the extenrive field of human guilt. The cir- 


cumstances connected with the commission of crime, 


are so numberlcss, so ever varying, that it would be a 
useless task to attempt to define every abberration 
A man might as well at- 


frum the rule of roctitude. 

tempt to coun: the sands on the sea shofe. Were all 
the Jaws that wereever made by man collected into ore 
code, st!) they would be found infinitely short of pro- 
Viding a,ainst the mass of crime of every day’s occur- 
ronce. Ta legal enactments very nice distinctions can- 


not be made. when such distinctions are attempted, 
confusion and injustice are the comme nee; We see 
this every day exemplified. How would st be possible 
to pass a law forthe strictly just puntshoent of mur- 
der?) How many shades there are, even ia that crime, 
the highest, exc pt treason, known to the law! A 
murder may be co nmitted on a stranger, oF a friend; 
on a benefactor, on achild, on a helpless woman, a 
niaster, a wife, ora husband; or, worst of all, on a 
parent! Tlere the shades of moral guilt are widely 
different; yet it would be found impossible to enact 
prop wiionate deprees of punisbinent for the crimi 
nals. If we extend our consideration to other 
offences, moral and political, the impracticabiity 
of such ascheme of graduated punishment, will be 
very evident. Much must be left to the wisdom 
of the Judge andthe mercy of the Crown; as Lord 
Eilenborough os occasion observed, “ The 
nature of human crimes, their shades and character's, 
the different conduct of the persons committing the 
sume offence, their good moral character previous to 
the committal of the crime, and a thousand other cir- 
cumstances which appear in the course of ilvestigation, 
are considerations for which no legislative enactments 
can provide a mode of treatment.” 

But though we are of opinion that an unalterable 
ecale of punishment cannot be framed without predu 
cing greater evils than now exist, yet We cannot ap- 
prove of the present: prove rhial uncertainty of the law 
—an uncertan ty arising principally from the se verity 
or the penalties to which prisoners are liable on cone 
viction, A nearer approximation nught be made to 
the dve apportioning of punishment, and the natural 


one 


consequence would be a preates chance of convicting | 


the guilty, and thereby arresting then an the earlier 
stage of their criminal progress. 

Death has been awarded to many offences by the 
Jegistature ay a terror, rather than a punishment, 
This is productive of much inconvenience, and tends 
rather co increase than prevent the commission of the 
offence. It is founded upon the vague principle of 
general expediency, but when it a plies to au individual, 
the punishm Mt appears so grossly dispropertionate to 
the guilt of the particular offender, that conscientious 

ersons chuse rather to give impunity to guilt, than to 
[ idtheir souls with the weight of a fellow creature's 


blood. ‘The severity of punbhment causes law and 
ustice continually to be at variance. A greater degrce 
t certainty would, m the opinion of many @ise men, 


j 

t 

be an eff ctive substitute for nominal severity. When, 
for the purpose of iptimida'ing offenders in general a 
severe law is cartied into execution, it only disgusts 


nd pains the good man, without producing any thing | 


but a momentary and slight terrorin the breast ot the 
wicked, and it bas the bad effect of exciting in the 
unthinking multitude an inclination to censure the 
goveroment under whose sanction so odious an appli- 
cation of the laws is put in torce. 


Phe tollowing extract from a speech made by Sir | 


W. Meredith, in the House of Commons, will speak 
volumes on this part of the subject :— 

“Phe shoplitting act was to prevent bankers’ and 
goldsmuths and other shops, where there are commonly 
goods of great value, from being robbed; but it goes 
so tar as to make it death to litt any thing off a countes 
with intent to steal. Uader this act, one Mary Jones 
was cxecuted, whose case T shall jast mention ; it was 
et the time when press-warrapts were issued, on the 
tm about Falsland lands, “The woman's husband 
was pressed, their go ds scized fer some debt of his, and 
she, with two sinall children, curned into the streets a 
bogging. [Fi acircumstance not to be forgotten, that 
sie was very young (under 19) and most remarkably 
deome., She went to 2 linen-draper’s shop, took 
ne course linen off the counter, and slipped it under 
her cloak; the shopman saw hey and she laid it down : 
for th sshe was hanged Her defence was (I have the 
trial in my pocket) that she had lived in credit, and 
wanted for porhing, Ul a press-gang came and stole 
ber husband fiom ber; but since then, she had no bed 
to die on; pothing to give her children to eat ; and they 
were almost nuked; and perhaps she might have donc 
something wrorg, tor she bardly knew what*she did’; 
the parish officers testified the truth of this story ; but 
there had been a yood deal of shoplitting 
av cxamp'e Was thought necessary ; 
god this Wondan was hange 1, tor the comfort and satis- 
faction Of some shopkeepers in Ludpgate-street. When 
brought to reevive sent nee, she behaved fn such a 
trantic manner, as proved her to be in a distracted 
and the child was sucking at her 
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such an execution, under sech eireaniscances. Arty 
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The Cleaner. 


“Jam Int a gathercr and disposer of other men’s 
stuff.” ‘Warron. 





EXTRACTS 
FROM MR, FEARON’S SKETCHES @F AMERICA. 





| (Continued from our last Number, page 83.) 





| ‘The opinions of the Americans on European politics, 
accerding to Mr. Fearon, are very strange and incon- 
‘sistent. Athough very proud of their own liberty, 
they seem to have no ge aig with the friends of 
\freedom in other parts of the globe. They read and 
\like the political writings of the English Tories, and 
ltook upon our Reformists as anarchists and despera- 
\does. A large body of citizens of the State of Massa- 
jchusetts passed resolutions expressive of their joy at 
the restoration «* Louis “to the throne of his ances- 
tors, to which he is called by the enjreaties of his peo- 
ple,” and of their approbation of the * moderation, 
\disinterestedness, foresight, and determination of all 
| the Confederates, to sacrifice every thing to the repose of 
| Europe.” ‘The South American Patriots, who are now 
\lendeavouring to do what the people of the United 
|States glory in having done, have received no assist- 
lance from them asa nation, but merely by means of 
private mercantile speculations, 

There is no state religion in America, and every 
man is allowed to avow his sentiments; but it 
lappears, that in New England those persons who do 
| 1ot believe in the doctrines of any of the different sects, 

uust nevertheless contribute to the support of one of 
hem. ‘This is both unjust and absurd: the principle 
\is first acknowledged that every body may profess his 
\celigion without injuring his interests, and yet a partial 
j’xception is made agatnst, and a tax laid on, all those 
!who do not agree with any of the existing opinions. 
\* Religious controversy,” says Mr. F. “appears un- 
‘known.” ‘The people in general appeared to him to 
joe characterised by “a cold uniform bigotry ;” to pay 
great attention to outward forms; to be inaccessible to 
argument, and ignorant of the scriptures. ‘‘I"he preat 
proportion of attendants at any particular church ap- 
pear to select it either because they are acquainted with 
the preacher, or that it is frequented by tashionable 
company, or their great grandmother went there be- 
fore the Revolution, or because (what will generally 
have a greater weight than ail these reasons) their in- 
terest will be promoted by so doing.” Vhe fanaticism of 
the Methodists is extreme, as the following account of 
the red¢gious crercises at Ebenezer Church in Philadel- 
phia will show ; it is by no means a rare occurrence t— 

“| went at eight o'clock in the evening. ‘The door 
was locked; but the windows being open, I placed 
\ myself atone of them, and saw that the charch within 
was crowded almost to suffocation. ‘The preacher in- 
}dulged in long pauses, and occasional loud elevations 
| uf voice, which were always answered by the audience 
with deep groais, When the prayer which followed 
ifthe sermon had ended, the minister descended from 
{the pulpit, the dvors were thrown open, and a consi- 
derable number of che audience departed. Understand- 
| ing, however, that something was yet to follow, with 
considerable difficulty 1 obtained admission. ‘The mi- | 
\|nister had departed, the doors Were again closed, but | 
'!4bout four hundred persons remained. One (appa- 
lirently) of the leading members gave out a hymn, then 
lla brother twas called upon to pray: he roared and 
ranted like a maniac; the male part of the audience 
\\wroaned, the female shricked; a man sitting next to 
‘ime shouted; a youth stdnding before me continued 
\|tor half an hour bawling, “Oh Jesus! come down, 
|icome down, Jesus! my dear Jesus, I see you! bless 
jes Jesus! Oh! oh! oh! Come down, Jesus!" A 
|small space farther on, a girl about eleven years of age 
|}was in convulsions; an old woman, who I concladed 
\|was her mother, stood on the seat, holding her up in 
\jher arms, that her ecstacies might be visible to the 
||whole assembly. In another place there was a convo- 
cation of holy sisters, sending forth most awful yells. 
A brother now stood: torward, stating, that * although 
numbers had gone, he trusted the Lord would that 
night work some signal favours among his dear lambs.” 
‘T'wo sisters advanced towards him, refusing to be 
comforted, “ for the Lord was with them ;” another 
brother prayed—and another. ‘ Brother Macfaddin” 
was now called upor, and he addressed them with a 
voice which might almost rival a peal of thunder, tle 
whole congregation occasionally joining responsive to 
this notes. ‘Che madness now became threefold increas- 
ed, and such a scene presented itself as I could never 
have pictured to my imagination, avd as Itrust, for 
the honour of true religiun, and of human nature, | 
jshall never see again. Had the inhabitants of Bedlam 
‘been let loose, they could not have exceeded it. From 
jforty to fifty were prayiny aloud and extemporanedusly 
at the same moment of time: some were kicking, 
many jumping, all clapping their hands and crying out 
in chorus, Glory! glory! glory! Jesus Christ is a very 
ivood friend! Jesus Christ is a very good friend! Oh 
}God! oh Jesus! come down! Glory! glory! glory ! 
Vhank you, Jesus! thank you, God! Oh, glory! glory! 
glory!!! Mere exhaustion of bodily strength produced 
a cessation of madness for a few minutes. A hymn 
| was given ont and siing; praying then recommenced ; 
the scene of madifess was again acted, with, if postible, 
increased efforts on the part of the performers, One 
of the brothas prayed to be kept from enthusiasm / 
A girl of six years or age became the next object of at- 
tention. A reverend brother proclaimed that she 
“had just received a visit from the Lord, and was in 
awtul convulsions—-so ‘hard was the working of the 
spirit!" “Phis scene continued for some time; but the 
juudience gradually lessened, so that by ten o'clock the 
j field of active opgrations was considerably contracted. 
the women, however, forrhing a compact column at 
ithe most distant corner of the church, coutinued their 
shriekings with but lictle abatement. Keeling disposed 
h co get w nearer sight of the beings who sent torth such 
Jterritying yells, bendeavouresl to approach them, but 
fas stopped by several of the brethren, who would 
vot allow of a ucar approath towards the holy sister- 
bood. 
Hsight, rendered it a subject of amusement and interest ; 
but all suéh feelings seon gave way to au emotion of 
Hinclincholy horror, when I cgnsidered phe gloany 
pictuse it represented of bumap, nature, and called to 
Hmind thot these maniacal fanatics were blaspheming 
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The neveity of ‘this exhibition had, at first ee and ‘brushy tail, being the principal character- 








| NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 
EP  ~<eee 
(Continued from our former Numbers.) 





The discovery of a New Colony on the Northern 
shores of Baffin’s Bay has given rise to a variety of spe- 
culative opinions, 

The intormation We shall obtain from the work 
which is promised us from the pen of Captain Ross, 
will be most important. In the mean time, a few ob- 
servations, founded upon a conversation with several of 
the persons who accompanied the Expediton, may not 
be uninceresting. 
} It is quite clear, that upon a part of the Northern 
1! Coast of the Bay, which there was no previous reason 
to suppose was inhabited, seven or eight persons were 
seen and conversed with. ‘Ihe intercourse was carried 
on through the medium of John Sackheouse, an Esqui- 
maux, who accompanied the ships through tlie whole 
of their voyage. 

This John Sackheouse is described, by all the persons 
on board, to have jab himself, during the voyage, 
an enterprising and intelligent man. 

His own history is eventful; having been found far 
at sea, in his canoe, driven vut by the wind, and unless 
he bad providentiaHy been picked up by ene of our 
ships, he must have perished. 

We have seen some of the pictures drawn by Sack- 
heouse, as a representation of his first interview with 
these newly-discovered inhabitants of the Northern 
Regions, and they described, perhaps better than he 
could in words, the meeting as it took place. 

The Natives are shown in their sledges, drawn by 
four dogs. Sackheouse himself js depicted on the ice, 
setting up a pole with a flag upon it ; to which were 
atteched some beads and other trifles, intended as 
conciliatory presents. 

Ihe dress of the Natives consists of a skin, covering 
body as tar as the loins, and breeches of the same ma- 
terial, fastened so as to meet the bedy covering. A 
small space (through which the flesh is seen) is ob- 
served in all the figures at this part, where the upper 
and lower coverings meet, arising from their imperfect 
mode of at:aching them to each other. 

In these drawings the astonishment of the Natives, 
upon examining the different parts of the vessel, is very 
characteristically depicted. One of them is viewing 
the anchor, another the masts, and the countenances 
very faithfully describe the surprise occasioned by these 
new objects of vision. 

In questioning Sackheouse upon some points of the 
interview, he states the Natives to have appeated docile, 
and ready to give such information as he was desirous 
of obtaining from them.4 
His language was sufficiently analogous to theirs, to 
allow of keeping up a conversation with them ; he en- 
uired, amongst other matters, as to the number of 
their nation, but they seem either to hive no idea of 
numbers, or what is more probable, nv corresponding 
| term by which they could reply to the enquiry. 
Their general conduct gave reason to suppose that 
they had, like their more fortunate discoverers, fixed 
principles of social conduct. When chips were thrown 
aver the vessel’s side upon the ice, each collected as 
mucin as he could, but no one appesred to infringe upon 
the bundle of another. He who had gathered any little 
stock, seemed to be recognised as the proprietor, al- 
though he left it to proceed to his further collection. 
It is not very astonishing that they endeavoured to 
appropriate some of the ubjects of wonder which they 
saw about the vessels, but their very mode of attempt - 
ing to pilfer was a proof that they had not acquired 
dexterity by practice. 
In a few instances they took articles from the ship 
with a view to purloining them, but they were neces- 
sarily unsuccessful, for they did not understand con- 
cealment, some part of the pilfered property being 
always left uncovered, and in sight. 
‘The circumstance which excited the most attention 
on the part of the discoverers, was the finding in the 
possession of the natives, knives, the blade part ot 
which was of iron. ; 
They had already ascertained that wood was un- 
kown to these newly found beings, and that the only 
fuet which they had, if fuel it could be called, was a 
species of moss, and the use made of this moss seemed 
to be confined to the dipping it in oil, and burning it as 
a torch or candle. 
Through the medium of Sackheouse, however, it 
was discovered, that two blocks of iren, in its pure 
state, situated at no great distarce from the chore, were 
known to the natives, and that, for making their 
knives, they hammered off pieces of it by means oi 
heavy stones. 
One ‘of these knives we have seen. It is formed o! 
a piece of bone, about seven inches long, the upper 
part, to which the iron is attached, being grooved. In 
this groove, sevefal irregular shaped picces of iron are 
inserted. 
‘These appear to have been beaten flat with srones, 
and as they present an irregular serrated edge, at should 
rather be calded a saw than a knife. 
The bone handle ¢neHs instifferably strong of, rancid 
oi], from the saturated state, 1n which it has been used, 
and every common means to discharge this taint has 
been unsuccessfully attempted. 
We have likewise seen one of their spears. It con- 
sists of several pieces of the horn of the sea unicort 
tied together with thongs of skin: about one-thire 
from the end is a stop fur the thumb to press ‘against 
in throwing it. ‘This, like the: knite, is of the most rude 
contrivance. It is not even straight in its form, but is 
curvilinear. ‘This partakes of the saiuie offensive smell 
as the knife handle. 
‘Their principal food consists of birds, of which it 
appears the number is astonishing. ‘hese they eat 
raw. ‘The flesh of seals and of the sea unicorn is also 
a — ef their nourishment. i 

nlike the Esquimaux on the coast of America they 
have no cahves, nor did they secrm to know the use ot! 
vessels of any description ; and if they do “orm a dis- 
tinct separate nation fron: the rest of the world, they 
|are probably the most uncivilised of the earth’s inhabi- 
|tants. . 
| Onboard the discovery ships were several dogs, ap- 
{parently of the Danish breed: rough wiry hafr, fox 





istics. ‘Mhey'do not bark, nor in commun make any 
| particular noise, 

| The only dog which Captain Ross obtained from the 
riativesis stated to havé been lost overboard ‘ina gale of 
jwind, off Cape Farewell; but from the description 
igiven of it, it was not unlike (though larger in size : 





warm towe -of hberty, | telt daat, were Lav absolute 
Mdawgiver, | would certainly gunish and restrain men 
} who thus degeaded their natyre, who set 80 wicked an 
jexamp.c of religious bhasphemy, and so fouliy libelled 
the )..ine and character of revelation, 1 have suce! 


understood that one of Ube fewale converts upon this | 
oecasion bed been turned away from ker situation the 
prevacus evening Jor ete.ug hve dollats.” 





| the dogs which’ were brought [rom ‘the coast of a more 
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— 
| He had never learned to draw when he put to 


Vithe subjects he has depicted, but his representation j, 


probable a more faithful resemblance to the Scene 
describes, from its very rudeness, than the nrure tinish, 
drawings of our officers would possess. 














anu —— 
Scientific Potices. 
LIGHT. 
‘ —_— 


Professor Hare, of William and Mary College 
Virginia, has invented an apparatus for burnine,” 
instead oil, iu lighting cities and manufactories 
is said that tar, burned in this apparatus, give, 
strony and clear light ; aud it is computed, that f : 
wor five barrels of tar will serve a lamp for one ee 
“and will give eight times the light of a comunongt,! 
lamp. The following is given in the Union a 
description of the apparatus ’—It “ consists aa 
fountain reservoir to hold four or ‘five pounds of 
to supply the lamp at an uniform height, and 


: aly 
tern, with a draught-pipe attached to it. The la > 
presents at one end a cylindrical mouth for receiyy 

. ne 


the pipe of the re servoir; ut the other end, a cyli, 
drical cup, in which the tar is ignited ; the thaw 
eing drawn up through a central hole in the butte, 
of the lantern, su as to occupy its axis in Passing fy 
the draught pipe. All the air which supplies thisig 
made to meet in the same axis, and thus to eXcyy 
i} the combustion,” a 

Dr. Lallemand has published at Paris an eh! 
rate system of the animal economy, from Whig be 
deduces the following geieral conelusions :— 

1. All the nerves of animal life derive from thy 
part from which they originate, whether the braing 
spinal marrow, the nervous influence necessary y 
fulfil their fanctions. 

2. Kt is from the cerebrum that arise the dete 
minations of the will. 

3. The cerebrum exerts ou the spinal marrow y 
influence which is not confined to the directiong 
its action according to the will, but there also resul 
from it an increase of energy in the'functions of t 
spinal marrow. 

4. The influence of the cerebrum is not the say 
on all parts of the spinal marrow ; on those, fori, 
stance, which furnish the nerves for respiration, 

5. The influence is greater, and more necesan, 
in preportion to the length of the period fron ti 
birth of the foetus, 








On the 4th ult. at Gissmug, Norfolk, W, New 
of Burston, tu Susannah Fleet, widow, of tk 
former place; their united ages amounted to up. 
wards of 140 years.—Nearly 4] years ago she mt 
ried John Fleet, her first husband, who, after Fiving 
with her several years, set out on his travels, aad 
visited the most distant parts of the world ; the uly 
report that ever reached her concerning him was the 
news of ‘his death ; when, having given what she 
considered a decent time to his memory and Kis \ss, 
she again entered into the state of matrimony: attr 
living several years with her second Irusband, ley 
first returned and claimed her; and his dea 
which lately happened, gave her an opportunity d 
being legally united to the man of her heart, whi 
actually touk place, and she was a second timem 
ried to the same person, 








Antiquities, 








ANCIENT BRIDGE. 

Bruges, Nov. 4—Between Valte and Fxloo, in 
Veree, (or marsh,) in the district of Drenthe, a bridg 
has been discovered four feet under ground, which bi 
been uncovered for a length of a league and a half, 2 
the end of which is not yet known. ‘The following 
some particulars :— 

** The bridge of which more is daily discovered, ft 
from the Weerdingerlout through the marsh, :past 
Haar, and the Convent Ter-Apel, a distance of abs 
three full leagues. It consists principally of rough fn 
of the length of 12 feet, neatly laid tegether. Wh 
the marsh greund is carefully taken up, no ‘intervl 
to be seen between these stems, which are, on an ave 
three or four inches in diameétcr.—Here and there, 1 
instead of stems, there ure split plariks of the stv 
length, and various diameters.—There are no 
and all is hewn with the axe. It is generally belied 
that this is the bridge of Germanicus, mentioned in 7 
citus, and which was laid about this place by 40 Ror 
cohorts, on occasion of a ‘hasty retreat, 15 years 
the birth of Christ.” 








4 

A menuscript in the hand writing of Tasso, hasb 
urchased at Paris fer the Grand Duke of Tus 
‘he price is 4,000 francs. An agent of the Frendhi 
vernment offered, it is said, 2,500 francs. ‘The mal 
script consists of about 50 pages, containing pieces 
poetry addrcessed-to the great logds of his time, emid 
writers, cardinals, ladies, and friends of the illustni 
poet. From the nuniber of erasures, {tis clear thatt 
reat epic poet ‘was very familiar ‘with ‘the “att 
lotting.” , 
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Green Fruit in Winter—Let cherries, sttaw 
ro vase row plums, peaches, or any other suecw 

t whatever,’ be put into a vessel, somewhat like th 
‘used by confectioners for freezing ice creums, aru! 
which put salt and ice, exactly as they do. The / 
will soon be frozen, when it sheuld be carried to t 
‘ice-house, and placed in a hole dug out in, the cett 
‘of the ice, and over the top of the hole a quantity af p 
dered charcoal should be placed, secured by a co! 
|} watch-coat blanket. Wien the winter season arti 
the containing vessel may be dpened, and the fruit 
out in its frozen state; then place it in cold water 
}thaw, and it will be as delicious as when first gather 
When salt and ice, in the manner employed by conti 
tioners in general, shall be found inadsjuate to fre 
‘sone fruits hard envugh, the mixture fo? producing 
intense cold, as spoken of by Cisaptal, the celebs: 
French chemist, of salt, saltpeter, and glauber salts, ¥ 
effectually freeze it very hard. 








' southern latitude. 

In one of the drawings before mentioned, John Sack- 
heouse, the Esquimaux, is represented with his arm in 
‘a sling, and upon asking the cause, he stated that it was 
{done by the concussion of a towling-piceée which he hac 
jloaded upon the principle of “the more fiilee more 


In the Park of Holkham, on the. gui Noy. 516 
of game were killed Ly guns: yiz. 8 partiidges 40 ph 
sants, 257 hares, 216 rabbits, 14 weoodeock=, 40 
snipe: in seven days the party killed 8574 head: 
day, ‘T. W. Coke, killed 217 bead, ad 











shouree ;) by ibe bluw iis collar bone was bruken. 


pan. tag, 
Hon. G. Anson 110 bead. 
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22, 1818. 
—— AY 
put top J ORIGINAL ESSAY. 
entati 
the scene, OF INSTINCT IN MAN. 
PUTELiiy ) : 
By principles of action, (says Dr. Reid) T un 
—— derstand every thing which daciies Us to act. Now 
tere are some priaciples of action which require no 
. stention, nO dehberation, no will, these ter dis- 
: yetion’s sake, | shall call mechunicul, Awothe 
aaa we may call animal, as they seem common to 
oe with other avimals, A third class we may Call 
fonal, being proper to man as a rational creature. 
College, , The mechanical principles of action may be redu- 
burning ly cedtotwo species —instincts andbabits. By instinct, 
Ctories, | mean & natural blind impatse to certain actions, 
US, gives without having avy ead in view, without delibera. 
d, that fay tivn, and very often without any couception of what 
OF OLE yey, e 2 ” 
muIDOnst eo we proceed to enquire what those actions 
DMO, a ave which are prompted by instinct, it wiil be reces- 
ASISLS of , sary to examine this definition somewhat in detail, 
unds of ty j. Instinct is said to be a natural impulse. A 
) and A lop, definition is intended toenable us to distinguish one 
The lay thing from another, by pointing out the characteris. 


OF VCEiyin, 


f ality or qualities of each. Now if itbea cha 
nd, a cylip 


ic qu : i 
cod that it 1s a natural impulse: 


yacteristic of instinct, 


THE tage reasun, which is generally set-in opposition to it, 
the botton must be unnatural. But who ever fancied that there 
| Passing fy can be an impalse which is not according tv nature, 
plies this or derived from the constitution of our being? Of 
IS LO exciy what use then 1s it to inform us that mstinct is na- 
; taval? if it were unnatural it could have no ex- 
IS ahi eli, istente. 
na Wicd ty 2. Instinct isa blind impulse. By this explana. 
oe tion, I supp'se the anthor means to assert, that we 
e from th know nothiug of the origin of those impulses that are 
the braing denominated instinctive. If so, then uo voluntary 
CCCSsary. WH sction cau be instinctive, because all actions proceed- 

ing from volition (we know) must originate in veusun. 
> the ‘dete For why does a man will any action, but because he 

5 conceives:that action to be fit and proper te be per. 
marrow WHR frmed ? and how can he form a conception of the 
direction q fteess or propriety of any action otherwise than by 
also resuly bis reason? It is most evident, that evéry volition 
tions of th implies sume act of the judgment, aud where the 

jodgiment is active, there can be no interference of, 
Ot the sine the instinct. 
ose, far i 3. bustinct impels to certain actions, very often 
tration, vithout any conception of wkat we do. It is an 
c necessay ME nidoubted truth, that whenever we are impelled te 
od from tix act without a conception of what we are dving, the 
impalse is givet by instinct, net reason, for reason is 

\ anenlighteved, not a blind guide; but we may, J 

V. Newly tink, go farther, and assert unconditionally, that in- 
Dw, of th inet iunpets us always, without ear having any con- 
ited to up ception of what wedo ; or vice versa, that when we 
ro she in. haveaconception of what we do, it is not instinct 

after Greg {hatimpels Us to the action. For it appears evi- 


travels, und 
ld; the only 
him was the 


deut, that we cannot know what we are doing, with- 
mtasoknowing why wedoit. If we havea concep. 
tion of the act which we are engaged in, it willextend 


























fn viat vhe eho to the purpose for which it is performed, and when 
— ne yehave a purpose in view, we cease to act instinc- 
eal ~ jirely, we are prompted by reason. Unless then 
*" . r we exclude the words * very often,” from the detini- 
sori am tion, we shall anake it contradict itself; because we 
cart, whl OM never have a conception of what we do, without 
d time maa 2! the same time having an eud in view in our action, 
No man’s reason is su very limited it its view, as to 
—_— perceive the act without also perceiving the motive 
shich prompts him to the performance. 

If this reasoning be correct, then it is a fair con- 
dusion,- that actions which have been performed 
duriuvinfancy, from instinct,areafterwards prompted 
byreason. As soon as our rational facutties “have 

xIoo, in avived ata degree ot matarity, sufficient to enable 
he, a brid Us to form a Conception of what we ave doing, we 
1, which hm shall begin to examine the reasons of our actious, 
da half, amy and these reasons, when fairly placed before the view 
following wl of the mind, will form motives for future action. 


But having thus placed the end of our actions in 
tiew, instinct, according to the definition, throws up 
the reins of government and retires. When a child 
first perform the action of sucking, it is probablethat 


rovered, fu 
rsh, | past 


nice of ab 


of rowed it does'so from ‘the impulse of instinct, withoat hav- 
10 interval Me Mg any ond in view, or any Conception of what it is 


doing ; but as s00n as it is capable of exercising its 
faculties, (and this period I believe to beanuch earlier 
than is generally supposed) it will begin to reason 


mn an averag 
nd there, 1 
of the ate 


are no DAMM thus, “ f experience within me a certain uneasiness, 
rally beli@l sinitarto what Lhave feltbefore During my former 
tioned in TH ites of uneasiness, I applied my mouth to the 
by 40 ne pple, aud exerted a certain set of muscles and my 
seu: uoeasiness was removed. [I will do so again, and no 


doubt ‘he sane result will ensue.” Tdo uot sty that 
the infant will thus argue with itself in “good set 
terms” and occupy as much tine in thinking, as | 
have dune in writing, the argument ; bat this I be- 
lieve | way afiem with confidence, that @ train of 
raving such as the fureguing, is what will present 
ikelf to every person capable of reasoning, who 
is placed in’ the same, or in a similar situation, 
vith that of the hungry infant. Thus the action of 
wallowing, and.all sach as are necessary tnmedi- 
Hels aifter birth; might be pscmpted by instinct ori- 
ginally, and by reason subseguently. 

Rat it may now be asked what is instmact. What 


he illustri 
clear that 
the + art 






















straw 


ae tite idm * the nature of that impulse which has so irresistibk 
ums, ania"! iufluence onourcondact? Mr. Adihson supposes, 
>» ‘The ma atin every such action the Deity himself inter- 
arried to UM Px3, 1 some way unknown to us, aud prompts the 


Mimal to certain modes of acting, without its being 
Hall couscigns of any desigu in what it undertakes. 
If this supposition be correct, then tie less man is 
futivenced by instinct, the less neecssity will there 
lefor interferences of Divine power to stinvulate him 
Waction: aad sarcly Chat hypothesis is most worthy 
Sur approbation. which, considering man as-@ otoral 
tid accountable creature, throws the responsibilty 
bis actions entirely on himself, by giving him 
treason to divect hunin aldhisways. On this ground 
then we may start an objection to the system of Dr. 
Keid. ‘That it creaves a uccessity for the imtbediate 
™eaposition of Deity almost every moment of gu 
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Hand what power, or impulse causes it to expand? 





ate ¥ Wes, ond thurs makes man not the originator of his 
ks ei a acts, aud consequently not responsible -tuy ail 
head: wie Conduct. : 
cal, wl Itis absolutely necessary before leaving the defini 


You, to-point-out a most unwarranta’ 


H continue to be performed even after reason has at- 


H (says he) that infants cry when they are pained or 
Jhurt; that they are afraid when left aloue, especially 


it, by Dr Reid himself. Instiuct, he says, impels 
to act without any conception of what we do. True, 
we answer. Therefore, argues Dr. Reid, whenever 
we perform an action with the manner of perform- 
ing which we are unacquainted, we do it trstinctirely. 
If no action is rational, or prompted by our rational 
principles, which is not wholly known to us in all 
the circumstances and mode of its performance, 
then we have never performed an action from rational 
principles, for we have never performed a single ac- 
tion with a complete knowledge of all the nerves, 
muscles, &c. which are requisite to its performance, 
But more of this hereafter. 

Of the actions which Dr. Reid attributes to ‘w. | 
stinct, some are performed by ifants only, and some 


tained its fall maturity. “ By this principle it is 


in the dark; that they start when they are in danger 
of falling ; that they ave terrified by an angry coun- 
tenance, or an angry tone of voice ; and are soothed 
and comforted by a placid countenance, and by soft 
and gentle tones of voice.” 

The first instimetive action in this catalogue of 
instincts, is the crying of infants. The feeling of 
pleasure and pain we cannot account for from any 
known priaciple of our nature, because it is an ul- 
timate fact in our constitution—and the connectiou 
of mental agony with bodily emotion, being also 
an ultimate fact, it would be absurd to. attempt 
to account for it from rational principles. Tf then it 
be allowable to term this connection imstinctive, I 
am very ready to admit that infants cry from in- 
stinct. In this process, however, there are properly 
two acts of instinct, the first, that by which the 
impression made upon the bodily frame is made to 
affect the mind with pleasure or pain ; and, the se- 
cond, that by which the mind reacts upon the body, 
producing the external act of crying. 

I must acknowledge, however, that it appears to 
me improper to call the connection and mutual rela- 
tion of body and mind, an instinct, because then all 
our actions, without exception, would be instinctive, 
inasmuch as we do not perform a single action 
wherein this connectiou is not felt. If by instinct 
we mean a principle quite distinct from, and insome 
respects opposed to, reason, it is ebvieusly unfair to 
atinbute to instinct an action to the performance 
of which, reason has furvished motives. For though 
it would be impossible to perforin the action with- 
out the counexion of mind aud body, which Reid 
rashly stiles instinctive, yet that connection cannot 
be the primary s.oving cause of the action; it is 
only a means of its accomplishment. It is; plain, 
then, that Dr. Reid uses the word instinct in two 
different senses; first, as denoting every act in which 
reason has had no share; that is, in other words, 
which bas been done without a motive: aud second, 
as denoting the unknown principle which unites body 
to mind, and makes it subservient to reason. When 
understood in the former sense, it is used with strict 
propriety as descriptive of the common actions of 
the bee, the beaver, and numerous other anima?s ; 
when understood in the latter sense, it is with sin- 
gular impropriety set in opposition to reason: in the 
former sense, it describes an action that is complete 
in ail its parts; in the tatter, it denotes only a small 
part of an action which is mainly attributable to 
reason. When the child cries because it is pained, 
his state is properly one of passion or suffering, ra- 
ther than o action; and, if there are any instinctive 
passions or sufferings, this 1 ackuowledge to he one. 

The other actions enumerated as proceeding from 
instinct in infants, I shall at present-omit consi- 
dering; becanse | am not satisfied of the author's ac- 
curacy, in stating the facts. Besides the instincts 
which appear ouly in mfancy, dud ave intended to 
supply the want of understanding in that early pe- 
riod, there ave many which coutinue through life, 
and which supply the defects of our intellectual 
powers iaevery period. Of these we may observe 
three classes. 

1. “ There ave many things necessary to be done 
for our prescrvation, which, even when we will to 
do, we kuow not the means by which they must be 
dove.” This position Dr. Reid illustvates .as fol- 
lows :—I will to stretch out my arm, the effect im- 
inediately follows. But we know that the arm is 
stretched out by the contraction of certain muscles, 
and that the muscles are contracted by the influence 
of the nerves. Ll know nothing, I think nothing, 
of either nerves or muscles when I stretch out my 
arm, set this nervous influence aud this contraction 
of the museles, uncalled by me, immedrately pro- 
duce the eflect which 1 willed. This is instinct» 

With alktrespect for so high authority, I beg leave 
to suggest to the doctor, that this is quite a different 
thing from instinct, even according to his own defi- 
nition. When T raise my arm, I have amend in view ; 
Tact froin deliberation, and T have a conception of 
what Tam doing. Ido not indeed know what are 
the muscles or uerves unecessary for the due perfurm- f 
ance of the-action; but I know that the muscles are 
in complete subservience to my will. If it be asked, 
How then are these muscles moved, and what power 
is the cause of their motion? [ have only to ask, in 
reply, How is if that motion is propagated from a 
mcving body te one at vest?—or, still more ferti- 
nently, How does the plant spring: from the seed, ¢ 


The moving cause is certainly nut instinct, in any 
of these cases. Malebranche supposes, that itis the 
immediate intepference of the Deity which produces 
all these—which causes the grass to grow—and ope- 
rates every muscular motion of our frame, At any 
rate, it is surely improper to class these phenomena 


Hever, erroneous. So great is the rapidity of thought, 


lowed to be perceived by reason; the mode of escape 





with the labours of the:bee in constructing her cells, 
or the assiduity of the feathered. tribe in tending |! 
their young. ; Instinctive actions -have always the | 
appearance of ineliigence, without the variety; but, 

in the cases’ specified, there is neither the appearance | 


8 ar 


expand into a flower, and the flower to be suceceded | 
by fruit. Once more, then, L venture to protest} 


against this extension of the definition by which it 
might be made to apply even to the laws of inert 
matter, and the motions of the planetary syytem 

Bearing in mind this explanction, we come next 
to the second class of instinctive actious—those which 
need to be sv frequently repeated, that to intend aud 
will them every time they are done would occupy 
too much of our time, and leave no room fer other 
necessary enployments of the mind. 

The reference of these actions to instinct proceeds 
;tpon the supposition, that the will aud the intellec- 
tual part of our mental constitution are too slow, in 
their operations, to act with sufficient rapidity in 
directing our conduct. This supposition is, how- 


whether employed in speculation or in action, that 
[ am almost tempted to believe it possible for us to 
think of two things at the same instant. The fol 
lowing considerations may serve tu show the rapidity 
of thought. 

An action may be performed from the suggestions 
of the rational faculties ; although there be no formal 
deliberation in the case. The actions that require 
deliberation form a very small portion of our con- 
duct: the greater part of our life is spent without 
the necessity of any important decisions, and we slide 
onward along the smooth path of habit without trou- 
bling ourselves to reconsider or to alter previous 
determinations. Yet it must not be supposed, that 
reason is occupied only with matters of bigh import, 
and disdains to gnide us through the labyrinth of 
minute and trifling incidents; far otherwise: there 
is not a single act, of most ordinary occurrence, to 
which reason, either correct or mistaken, has not been 
the prompter. The following instances will show 
the accuracy of my assertion, I walk along the 
street, choosing my steps so as to avoid obstacles— 
{ move ina determinate direction, together with my 
companion, to whom L am busily employed in talk- 
ing: now, how many volitivus are necessary to pro- 
duce the muscular motions necessary in speech and 
in walking? Every word, nay every letter and every 
articulate sound, must have an idea corresponding 
to it m the mind of the heaver and speaker; while, 
at the same time, the raising aud lowering of the foot 
and the motion of the hands, in walking, require 
separate and dis‘iict volitioms. Here there are 
numberless volitions constantly taking place, almost 
without my being aware of their existeuece.—The 
second instance T shall adduce is that of the peaman, 
It is impossible for any one to form a letter without 
having 4 conception of its shape, size, Ke. It is im- 
possible for any one to hold the pen without having 
a volition determining him to do it, and a conception 
of the mode in which it is to be dune. 1t is mmpos- 
sible to compose a sentence without an exercise -of 
the judgment, 1 is impossible to converse without 
ideas anda regular train of thought ; yet Cxesar read, 
dictated, and conversed at the same time.—3d. The 
musician has to aftend to the intensity, expression, 
«ec. of every tone which he produces, while at the 
same moment he cun fully take in the harmuiry of 
the whole band, and this too.in the most rapid. (I 
might almost say instantancous) movements. 
Now, in all the instances that bave been men 
tioned, a process of learning was requisite before the 
action could be properly performed, aad nothing 
cau be learnt without an exercise ef reason. If ithen 


is it to call in to our aid this wenecessary ally ?—to 
encumber with an useless faculty oar mental cousti- 
tution. 

It may ‘be objected, that we are uot conscious, iv 
all these acts, of any exercise of our reason. But) 
why are we not conscious? Because the operations 
of reason are so'swift, that dfter the action dictated 
by reason is performed, we forget that she had any 
thing to do in its production. Thus, that very cir- 
cumstance which the objectors adduce as proof of 
the necessity of instinct, the slowness of reason, 
is shown to be a mere assumption!—a gratuitous 
and upf tod ption, 

** The third class of mstinctive actions are those 
which must be doue so suddenly that there is no 
time to think or determine. When aman doses his 
balance, either on foot or on horseback, he makes an 
instantaneous effort to recover it by instinct. The 
effort would be in vain, if it waited the determination 
of reason and will.” 

It may reasonably be asked, in reply to this strange 
mode of reasoning, Why does this invaluable instinct 
aot exert itself with better effect than is usually 
found to be the result of its exercise? A man who 
has uever been on horseback will most probably ex- 
perience a fall when he first mounts, notwithstanding 
all the efforts of instinct to the contrary; while one 
who possesses a little experience will sit firm, without 
avy assistance from anstinct. Of what utility, then, 
is this iustinet, since it doesnot supersede the neces. 
sity of using Our reason? Perhaps, ‘however, we 
may have misrepresented the gsuthor=spevhaps he! 
only means to assert, that instinct impels ws to avoid 
a danger, which reason has ‘enabled us to perceive 
Even in this limited view of his assertion, it may 
be shown, that there is no such act as an instinctive 
cilort to escape from danger. The’ danger is al- 





is, almost at the same instant, presented to the view 
of reason; and the determination to adopt that wode 


reason can act with a promptitude uot inferior to! 
the greatest vapidity of instinct, how unphilosophical | 
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SINGULAR ADVERTISEMENT. 


From the Guiana §& Demerara Gusette, lug. 26,1818 


A Gentleman, on the eve of his departure for Pu- 
rope, is wishful of engaging a person to marage his 
properties, and conduct his affairs in his absence: it is 
requisite that he should be possessed of soni. know- 
ledge of accounts—sufficiently so to know the difference 
of Dr. and Ce. A middle-aged married man, or a wi 
dower, who can argue systematically on any point 
where little difficulty of reasoning exist ; who possesses 
the invaluable quality of butt. a-hole conversation, and 
understands some of the tricks of an und *rwriter, with 
a portion of the harsh manners of a Guinea captain 
He must possess some knowledge of law matters, and 
should he by mischance have lost a few suits én a court 
of justice, it may serve to restrain his thirst for cita- 
tions, with its train of artendant expenses. To such 
a person liberal terms willhe allowed. Application co 
be made to H.W. who will grant a conference not to 
exoeed six hours. 

4 N. B.—Paints, tobaceo, rice, and cordags, with ether 
necessary stipplies, are yearly sent for the properties. 





Conspir scy.—The Court of King’s Bench was oceu- 
ried, during the whole of Wednesday, with the trial of 

essrs. French (formerly the opulent house of Mrench 
and Co.) Burke, Welsh, and others, for a conspiracy. 
The offence was committed in the year 1812, when the 
defendants made a colourable sale of a ship, named the 
Pitt, belonging to French and Co. to a Spaniard at Co- 
runna, by which means they procured a Spanish Jetter 
of marque. Having chan the name of the vessel 
from the Pitt tothe San Juan Baptista, and provided a 
Spanish crew and commander (the latter being ouly hired 
the better to effect their designs) the ship procecded to 
cruise in the English Channel, under Spanish colours, 
for the purpose of capturing ships, sailing from French 
pent under Britisk licenses; Burke conceiving that a 
sritish license could give no protection to the property 
of enemies of the Spanish crown if sought after by a 
Spanish force. Welsh was really the commander, and 
a Danish vessel called the Carlottta, was captured. It 
was clearly proved, that the defendants were deeply in- 
| erested in this pretended Spanish vessel, and they were 
all found guilty. 














Adacious Robbery.—A party of ten or twelve men, al! 
well motmted, and armed with swords and pistols, wear- 
jing hairy caps and crapes over their faces, lately com- 
| mitted a most daring burglary in the dwelling-house of 
| Mr. John Chapman, of Holly-tield-hall, in the parish 
of Waltham Holy Cross, in the county of Essex. About 
| two o'clock in the morning, as two of the labouring men 
| Were proceeding to the stable, in order to yoke the homes 
| to go to market, they were surprised by the gang, who, 
after tying them together in the stable, threatened to 
take their lives tf they made the least alarm, and ordered 
| them to provide them with a crow bar, in order to force 
| open the street door ; no crow bar being on the premises, 
they procured a plough coulter, with which they forced 
open the street door ; leaving one of the party as sentinel 
over'the twomen. After guinitig an entrance, they tied 
down the maid servant, who, they found had got up ; 
and whilst some of the party with presented pistols-stood 
over Mr. Chapman and family, the rest proceeded to rob 
the house, and succeeded in carrying off £74 in bank- 
notes, four watches, and several other articles, and 
escaped with the booty. 





AMETICAN WONDERS! 

An oil spring has lately been discovered near DuckCreee 
Ohio, from which about five gallonsof excellant oil hev 
been procuted in a weck. The oil boils up continually, 
like tle boiling of a large soap kettle. A bay, in order 
to ascertain Whether the oil would burnin water, touched 
a firebrand to that which was floaiing on the Creek: im- 
stantly it arose in a tremendous flame, upwards af 200 
fect in height, and more than # mile up and down the* 
Creck, destroying many of the highest trees in the viei- 
nity -i— 

A negro woman, born in Virginia, about forty years 
of age, originally very black, has undergane:a chunge of 
colour. our parts in five \of her #kin.are ay white, 
smooth, and transparent, ag in a fair European. Her 
face and neck discover the veins under the skin ; and the 
blush of the rose plays beautifully over the /ily-white skin 
when excited by the passions of shame or anger! !— dines 
rican Pauper, 





TO THE EPITOR. 





Sm—As your paper ts peculiarly adapted for the 
discussion of subjects relative to the manners and 
inorals of the age, allow me to point, out a custom 
which militates against-both. J allude to the prac. 
tice of forejgners carrying naked figures, exponed te 
public view, in the pablic streets, 1 appeal tu every 
one endued with the beast partiole of praper feeling, 
whether st¢h an-exposure of these figarcs be nut a 
gross outrage wpon public decency. What redrewm 
can insulted female delicacy -ofitain? wo long @ 
this practice is tolerated ladies must sobmrit in-ige 
dignant sdeuce ; and with averted eyes to be th 
insulted, and insulted with impunity, ‘The ‘han 
which ou any other oceasion aoa be iuvtaut 
raised to shield them from dusult, avast, in this ia 
stance, fall nerveless—it cannot avenge the, silent 
injury. Surely a power is vested in the magix tates 
tu restrain this Behan impudence, If the wen must 
sell such wudities, let them, at least, be confined 
within a shop, where they whoare anxions to indulge 








is an get of the will—that is, of the reason. ‘The 
whole effort, therefure, in all its parts, is suggested | 
and guided by reason, Indeed, to me it appears’ 
highly improbubly, that unin is possessed of au ia.) 
stinct, which can be uscful to bim ouly in cireum-! 
stances Of very rare and casual occurrence, aid which) 
when brought into exercise is incapable of securing 


|the object for the attamwent of which it wes im- | the | 


' 


planted in the breast. 
Dhiv whole third class of actions is introduced by 
Reid as ‘instinctive ‘for the same reason as the fore 


| 





nor the ‘teality. Reason may imitate instinet, pro- 
perly so.cqijed ; but reason caunot mitate the cires- 
iation of the blood, or, the constant motion of tbe 
lungs. «Such actions.are not properly the actions =| 


dhe senticnt betrg which iuhabits this earthly ‘tene~ | 





wet: “ey ave rather theresalt of an ageucy similar 


trte extension of “itu that which -cowsed ‘the seed ty sprout, the bud to » the ouly suverciga of the human heart, 


gomg class, because reason is sluggish. We bave, 
already vindicated guy client from this invidious 
and unjust accusation; and, by doing se, we have, 1 i» 
hoprdy reinstated her jn the full and eoimplete pos- 
soxsion of that power which is justly due to her ws 


bw. | 








their sight by looking at such precious specinens of 
;the Fine Arts, may gratify their taste i private; 
| bat, pray let. wot the pnwilling pubhe eye be thue 
|dixgusted! Ia there no redvess? The law visits 
the sellers of indecent priuts with a heavy punish, 
ment; and wheve is the drfferynce between wn inde. 
ceut print and an indecent model. The principle of 
aw is in both cawes the same—it woe deamed for 
j the discouragement of immorality. Let, then, the 
principle of the law he entorced againe( thes: viola. 
lters of public decorum; god, ge our Chief Magia. 
l teste bas vendercd us au essential servic t, by re. 
\yoving from our streets all animnnte nuisances, let 
four obligation to bina be encreased by hiw removal 
of these wuikances, which care equally offensive, 
lulthvagh inanulinate, 
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Where ( 
ad mule the reals of solitary night ; 

Winere Hesper leads her starry tran 

hingseli the brightest of his throng ; 

| their paths, in beauteous order trod, 

if Cu ance directs them or a Gop ? 

* Joud thunders rend the trembling sky, 

See, bursting clouds, the vivid lightming fly ; 

Heer, and behold these things, presumptous man, 

Twn be the beasted Achoist if you can! 


Yet, hark 


tor Mary, previgus to her remow 


she wrote with a 
verses composed by herself upon a window shutter : 
" Q! fortune how thy restless waverir 
Hath fraught with cares my troubled wit ; 
Witness this present prison whither fate 
Hath bore ine, and the joys I quit. 
Thot: causédst the guilty to be loosed 
From bonds wherewith are innocents inclosad ; 
Causing the guiltless to be strait reserved, 
‘And freeing those that death hath well deserved ; 
fut by her envy nothing can be wrought, 
Se God send to my foes ali they have thought. 
LA D. mppv. / 


‘30th Derember, V818. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin.—You stated in one of-your late numbers, the 


tances ‘which have occurred of literal com- 


med, and amongst the rest you instanced |{! 


viece of charcoal the followin, 


state 


Evizauern, Prisoner. 
I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
F. W. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 


Sin,—Provided you think the following lines deserv- 
iy of a place in your excellent publication, you will, 
$f course, insert theta ; if not, they may perhaps assist 
wo light the fixe, the author is, I believe, unknown. 


FIDELIS. 


Your's truly, 


* Liverpool, Now, 26, 1814. 


—_— 


Written before Flushing the Night previous to the 


Bombardment, 


* Slow from the bosom of the silent deep, 

The moon emerging cast her liquid light; 
Stretch'd on the sward, the weary soldier's sleep, 
Recruiting nature ‘gainst the morning fight. 
Majestic o'er the level of the main, 

© Jose to the fort Britannia’s bulwarks rise ; 
Vlush'd are the clamours of the fearless train, 

W hose loud huzza but lately rent the skies. 

Led, Cynthia, by thy silver beam, I trace 

The signs of warfare on the sylvan scene ; 

I gaze, in sorrow, on thy lucid face, 

And, daring, ask of heaven, why th is has been 
Say, what is honour ? tell me, what is fame 7 

A glittering bubble, borne upon the flood ! 

Shall man, to gain a transitory name, 

Sully the green turf with a brother's blood ? 
Who wars but for a name, no better cause 
Conjoin’d, is driven by destructive pride ; 
Humanity denies him her applause, 

When glory's ensign is with slaughter dy'd ! 
Coote, "twas thy country bade thee lead thy band, 
To snatch this island from a tyrant’s sway ; 

Thy enemies confess a father's hand, 

And mercy well deserves the poet's la 

But ah! the 

Still ruthless war low’rs on th’ affrighted ball ; 
Pity, with tears, beholds the hostile sword, 

And mourns the victims who are doom’d to fall. 
Now all is still and peaceable around, 

And carn 
When the hoarse cannon, wi 
Shall bid the active warrior ** sleep no more.” 
‘To-morrow's sun shall view in dread array, 
Numbers of Britain's children, generous, brave, 
Who, ere it sink beneath the western sea, 

Will end their hope of glory in the 


* Coote and mercy gave the word, 


ocases till the night is o'er ; 
appalling sound, 


ave! 


upon this spot may virtue fall ; 


‘True love ma 
She child's, 
May sink for ever in the shades of death: 
And, hark ! 1 hear the widow's plaintive cry, 
Wafted upon the night breeze from afar ; 

I see the tear dre 
I view her anguish, and 1 curse thee—war !"” 


Look round thee, Man, observe the planets roll 
Inspect the universe from pole to pole, 

From less to greater, greater to the whole, 
Search but the bowels of thy mother earth, 

To what unnumbered being she gives birth ; 
Explore the deep, proudNeptune’s dread domain, 
Admire the wonders of his wat'ry plain; — 

Try then Tiry skUl—confess thy weak design, 
Confess, and own the Architect divine. 

But, doubtir 


* TT instant, 


te 
oe rte 


ev tmontent 1M make 


in pangs its breath ; 
¢ father's little all 


here resi 
ne wife's, 


trembling in her eye— 


2 
TO ATHEISTS. 


still, review the vaulted skies, 
on worlds to infinite arise y 


Where the bright Ged of Day corrects the storms, 


soft, the face of heaven reforms ; 


pale emits her feeble light, 
train along, 





TO A PIMPLE ON TOM'S NOSE. 


Thrice ved that blossou is alas! 
And duice 
Red in _ yt ape _ 
A thy hove 

ant ‘To that red, red, blot, 
Thy 
"They say the redness of that spot, 
ISs unakes thy poor wife pale. 


red has ut been 5 
red iv the glass, 


well-wishew bewaal ; 


—_—— 
FVIGRAM, 


* eried Hichard, ** I dind the sweet maid, 
,-ttag'd cheek is pure virtue displayed ; 

» oll artful eoquettish warn pade, 

ue dear charmer my 


4.” answered Will, * you think fit to tarry, 
livar, my dear fellow, will uaarry. 











| 


| 


. uy 
Qin Wlizabeth. 

in the same work from whidh I extracted the account | /power of 
of the ceremony of Usat Queen's court, I find the follow- | 
ing spedimen of ber pectry:—t In the royal palace of | 
Woodstock Queen I Sieabeth was kept prisoner by her | 


to the Tower; | by the passing tri 
he was detained here in the utmost peril of her 4to inquire after it. 


{ re 
ear turned up 





THE POWER OF VEGETATION. 
: =_- 
ape the Poct, at Kinleith 





, James Thom 
xing lately in t 


ite substance t gh ari old bend Iéather sole, whicl 


\\had been laid on the g 


| enlarged the aperture as the potato continued to grow 


Where is the man ean rightly scan 

f A’ Nature's operation, 

J To trace and mark her secret wark 

And power in Vegetation. 

| The barley blade dpth rear its head 

Aboon the stubborn clod ; 

But by what power, until this hour, 
Is only known to God. 

The bearded corn the fields adorn, 
When sprinkled o’er wi’ dew ; 

The blade of grass is naething less, 
A wonder to our view. 

In a’ that be a God I see 
In nature ilky where, 

In fish that swims in crystal streams, 
And fowl that skims the air. 

The beat and light do both unite 
In that great orb, the Sun, 

And still hey last and never wast, 
Through ages a’ they’ve run. 

The wind doth blaw, rain, hail, and snaw, 
With fury o'er the plain, 

It rends the oak, it shakes the rock, 
And swells¢the watery main. 

From whence it came, or where the same 
In slumbers goes to rest, : 

The learned mind will still be blind, 
In a’ its search unblessed. 

O may my theughts then ever rise 
From a’ I see ab § 

To him who dwells above the skies, 
And praise thee, Nature's God. 
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| Society. 


| Kear'd in the field, and belov'd by the fair ; 

| Come, Caledonians, your country revering, 
Friendship invites you her blessings to pree : 

Come, hail your Patron’s day, 

| Loudly your pibrochs play, 

Ilk ane cheering, 

| A theme sac endearing, ; 

Albin, ma mh 4 hair san agada ha mo criodh.* 


Spirits o’ the North, when their country’s in danger, 
|| With sterling valour steel'd, fight in the van ; 
Each warrior mses his country’s avenger, 
| Wha meets him in the field meets wi’ their man. 
Armd in a sacred cause, and on heaven relying, 
Frae the hostile conflict a Scot will never flee : 
If on honour’s bed he fa’s, 
Wi’ the latest breath he draws, 
*Mang thousands dying, 
Pale, faintly sighing. 
Albin, ma wh & hair san agada ha mo chriodh. 


But now the martial trump ceases its clangour, 
And the darkling brow of war threatens nae mair ; 
Brave Spirits o’ the North, resting nae in langour, 
Hame to their haunts o’ industry repair. c 
In peace alike wi’ war, in arts as arms yreney 
Lang may their rest be frae broils and danger free : 
et cach succeeding 
Learn but frae their country’s page, 
Love their sires ne 
| They sung, while foes lling, 
Albin, ma mh & hair san agada ha mo chriodh. 
| Scotia, my mother, the joys of life’s morning 
| Live in remembrance, never to fail ; 
| Lang may a virtuous race, thy green hills adorning, 
Roam free their Alpine tops, and people ilk vale. 
Soon may the ym dawn, when man wi’ man his 
brother, 
O’er the world in peace, love, and faith shall agree 
Secking nae'the foray field, 
Liking nae the sword to wield ; 
What land soe’er their mother, 
Still greeting thus ilk other, 
O usa mhic mhr thair san agada ha mo chriodh.+ 


* Scotia, my mother. my heart is with thee. 
+ Thou son of my father, my heart is with thee. 
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HULL ALE. 





f.eng time did a silly old proverb prevail, 

‘That meat, drink, and cloth, were all found in goog ale, 
‘Till a lover of truth went on pose to Hull, 

And, to try the experiment, mank his skin full. ¢ 
He began to see visions, bis head it turn'd round, 
Till off from his keffal, he fell on the ground ; 
‘There in trances profound, our philosopher m: ow, 

| Lay all night in the snow, a his piliow, 
{Qracular vapours give prophecy birth, 

' As Plutarch reports, springing out of the earth. 

| Whether this was this cause, or however inspir'd, 
(Our sage gave a sentence, will be ever be admir’d. 
"T'was this—I pronounce, that good ale is good meat, 
For I find that I have no inclination to eat ; 

That good ale as good cloth, you may honestly boast, 
For, ifuith, I'm as blithe and as warm as a toast. 
But to call itgood drink, is a lie, I'll be sworn, 

For { ne‘er was so dry since the hour I was born. 


BS £42 HESFEOS FT OV I——— 

December was called winter monat, by the Saxons, 
but after they were converted to christianity they gave 
it the name of hell monat, or haly month. 

In the Tyrol and Voralberg, # tax of two florins has 
been imposed on every wewly married man at the time 
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of his espousals, for the purpose of forming a fund de- 
stined for the promotion of vaccination: surely a more 
propriate thne guight be found, to betier a map about 
ee a 


" Woes dig- 
1e ground he cultivates arourtd his cot- 
ones which had fairly ‘foreed part 
hrod, 


Sung at the Anniversary Dinner of the North Britons 


|Spinits o° the North! wha on Scotia’s blue moun- 


| tains 
Breath'd life's first draught, and inhal’d her pure air: 
| Nurs’d mid her heath bells and wild foaming fountains, 








round with the manure. It nt 

duced by authors who were, at the {ticularly remarkable, that there does not appear to have 
od tag ney EL gor miy been a hole previously in the leather, through which the 
potato’ might merely have shot its fibres, but that the 
. vegetation itself made a bole in it, and that it 


{The potato itself, protruded through the leather, is care- 
ifully preserved, and may. be seen at Thompson's house 
s traveller, whose curiosity may, lead him | 
The circumstance gave rise to the 
yg, following effusion of the Poet.—( Caledonian Mercury. ) 












The Hire-sive Companion. 
make very littl pretensions to novelty, in this de. 


jreaders wnder this head, have already appeared in 
ithe various volumes of the Liverpool Mercury ; and 
lias we could not, with propriety, repeat them iv that 


j Merenry, and keep that paper in volumes, may, at 
this season of the year. find some amusement by+ 
turning to the collection of Puzzles, Charades, &c. 
under the head of “ Christmas Gambols ;” and, for 
that purpose, we subjoin the following references : 
MERCURY,’ . 
Vol. I. pages 46, 70, 78, 206, 214, 
Vol. LV. pages 214, 222, 230, 
Vol. V. pages 206, 214, 222, 230. 
Vol. VI. pages 206, 214, 222. 
Vol. VII. pages 214, 222, 238, 


247. 
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PUZZLE I. 
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We have seldom met with a 


better puzzle than the annex- 
mm ed 


ii Cut out of a piece of card five 

pieces, similar in shape and size 
to those above; viz one piece 
of No. 1—one of No. 2—and 
three pieces similar to No, 3.— 
These five parts may be so juined 
as to form a cross, resembling 
that marked No. 4, in the margin, 
but, of course, larger. 
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PUZZLE I, 
——-> - 

TO THE EDITOR. 

If the fullowing trifle finds “ grace in your eyes,” 

ils insertion will oblige me. If, however, your better 

judgment should consign it to the flames, I shall, as 
in duty bound, submit with due patience. 

Lam, Sir, . 
A Hearty Well-wisher to the Kaleidoscope. 





Two men, A and B, went to C, to purchase some 
spirits. A bad a five gallon keg, B a three gallon 
keg, aud C had no other measure but an eight gal- 
lon keg. Now A and B want each four gallons-of 
liquor, I wish to know if it be possible for C to mea- 
sure the desired quantities tu his two customers ; and 
if it is possible, how he does it ? 

———P 4a 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—As the season is fast approaching when, as 
the old puet says, 
‘* The reverent name of Christmas sport, 

Obscures the games of .tymes before ; 

Now men with men (as lykes) resort, 

And rich looke friendly on the poor.” 

I thought the following questions might, perhaps, 
tend to enliven the festive board of your readers, 
and induce them to propose uthers of a similar kind . 


GP Our readers will please to observe, that we) 


|partment of the Kaleidoscope; as almost all ihe | inserted in the Kaleidoscope, No XX 
| Bagatelles we intend to present to our juvenile || pr, : 7 





work, we propose to do s0 in the Kaletdoscope.— | 


Such of our readers as are also subscrihers to the | 
lon the supposition of its being possible to augmen 


{find av immense disproportion as to the relatin 





_ Correspondence, 


To the EDITOR of the KALEIDOSCOPE, 
SiR, 












At the couclusion of the few remarks yoy 
o XX. page 86, | 
promised to proceed, by slightly investigating the jj, 
mits Loindefinite extension in various orgamzed bod; 
Hoping that the annexed short article on that syh, 
ject may mect with your approbation. 

. 1 remain, -respectfully, 
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first view of the question, thy 






It appears, on the 






a given budy in every. one of its dimensiuns withoy 
limit ; we could, by that means, indefinitely increay 
its strength. The fallacy of this supposition , 
proved equally by theory and experiment, which i, 
quaint a8 with the possibility of increasing the 

of a beam of any given material, breadth and thie, 
ness, to such a‘degree, that it would be unablet 
support even its. own weight, when suspended) by jj 
extremities. Thus a piece of oak timber one iag 
square and 673 fect long, would break with its om 
weight ; while an irouv bar an inch square, could 
sustain a length of 38 1-5th.— Vide. Gregory Bh, 
jchap. 5, The reasou why. the-irun bar, bears a key 
length than the vak beam of the same dimension, 
is, that while iron is only 44 times stronger than oak, 
it is about 7 2-5ths heaver. 

It is a natural consequence of this reduction d 
proportionable strength, which invariably accom, 
panies increased dimensions, that smal! avimals are, 
in proportion, considerably stronger than those of 
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a larger species. For instance, a flea is, compan. Ipe COD' 
tively, incomparably stronger than an elephant, ¢ edge t 
being able, with case, to leap upwards of one hoe MR afictec 
dred times it own length. What man could le» ver as 






one hundred times his length? or what elephant, 
quarter of a mile? which would be about one hus 
dred times its length. - i 
The mode adopted by nature, to give the 
of strength requisite to the existence of large agp 
mals, is that of increasing the thickuess of the. bones 
thus giving that clumsy, consolidated ap 
which we find invariably tu be the attendaut of ¢, 
cessive bulk. It would, in fact, be impossible fors 
large animal to sustain itself, or move, were its boug 
and muscles modelled according tothe proportiond 
similar, but smafler, animals. The famous Borel 
(de motu animalum 4. 22) has proved, in the mod 
satisfactory manner, that a man, formed similarly ty 
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a well-built, strong, aud healthy man, but fiftesImBome. J 
porte in height, would be totally unable to exten His prese 
is arm : 
gare Bin, I 
© Non si pus compartir quanto sia lu : 
$6 Si Suisoratoments'@ tutto grotso.” te ituted ‘ 
* In further evidence of the disproportionate thick. nes 
ness of the bones in large animals, 1 beg leave wad. et? meals, 
duce the following table, extracted from a paper, by ud silen 
Mr. White, in the Second Volume of the Manckute MMfection 2 
Philosophical Transactions. It gives the gimensins joined 
of the thigh Lones of an elephant, and three mami "- 


moths, from different quarters of the globe. d 
“ I have here subjoined « comparative view of tt 
[femurs of Canada, Siberia, ‘and that of the comam 
elephant, with my own (a specimen obtained in Lil 
verpool). The circumference breadth and thicknes, 
are taken at the smallest part of the boues; th 
length is measured from the upper extremity of tle 
head to the lowest part of the inner condyle.” 
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“, . Ww, nor | 
Femur of | Canada | Siberia | Elephant Mr. Whites have au 
Ft.in. L/Ft.in. 1)Ft. in. 1) Ft. in, L Bpformatio 





















Length .......{3 4 9/3 4 0/2103| 8 10% ‘ 

Breadth.......)0 6 80 58 0 oe! . eels 
Thickness..../0 3 90 3 Glo 24 0 2 9gmommand 
Circumferen.| 1 4 9 13 yO 91 11 spectors, 
Weight .......| 591d. {881.6404 101b.120z' 4010. 8% HE diminuti 
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From an inspection of the above table, the. faq 
under consideration-is rendered evident, as comp 
ing these boves with those of any other animal, per 
‘ticularly a pig, whose furm and habits are imagined 
to approach closely to those of the mammoth, ¥ 



























Yuu shall have the answers next week. 
Yours, respectfully, R. 
Manchester, Dec. 10. 





1.—What was Eve’s maiden name? 
2.—What did Adam first set in the garden of 
Eden? 

3.—On what side of the church does the yew tree 
grow? 

4.—Whether were knees or elbows first made? 
5.—If Liavite all the letters of the alphabet to 
dinner, what is the reason that u, v, w, x, y, and z, 
will not come? ‘ 


“Literary Trifling. 


(Continued from our former Numbers.) 
-_—r - 1 
TO THE EDITOR. 


——- 
Koowing that you have a corner in your amusirg 





| Ore, rent, roe, rot, rote, ten, the then, tho’, thro’, 10, 


paper, allotted for Literary Trifling, should you 
think this pot too frifling, its insertion will much 


ublige Yours, &c. 
VERBOSUS. 





From what word of one syllable can be formed the 
following words? 

He, len, her, hero, hoe, hone, horn, hot, heron, 
act, not, nu, nor, vorth, note, oh, on, one, other, 


We thank 


—— received the letters of P. N.—INVESTIGAT® 


lengths and thickness uf the corresponding bones. ; 
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The Kaleidoscope. 
As an additional inducement to our readers to pit! 
serve their files of the Kaleidoscope for binding, we tlt 
this early opportunity to intimate our intention to pe 
sent early subscribers with a copy of the Index al 
Title Page, GRATIS. The first volume will be com 
pleted at the same time as the present volume of i 
Mercury, in order that they who prefer such an # 
rangement may have the two works bound up tog 
¢% With the exception of No. 1, (which is out | 
print) regular sets of the Kaleidoscope may be hal # 
the Mercury Office ; and an early application is reeo® 
mended, as several of the other numbers are becomilf 
scarce. 







































































——— wn rms 
To Correspondents. 













#f we should be favoured with any puzzles, enigmas, &t 
previously to our next publication, we particula ly * 
quest that they may be accompanied with the soluti 
































_Amicus for his suggestion which shall 04 


be lost sight of. 
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toe, ton, tone, tore, turn, thern, thrive, tenor. 
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It is in contemplation, we understand, to remove the 
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society, it 







Printed, published, and sold 
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stitute a jet d'cou in itsatead. A num 


statue from the area of St. James's-square, and to sub- 
magnificent, : 
workmen are now busily 


Sald. .sso by Messrs. Evans, Chegwin, and Hall, 








Cot Z 
Street; Mr. Thomas Smith, Paradise pae! present 
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; and Mr. John % tglaries no} 
neucy only. En stated { 
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